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readers throughout Europe, contains a series 
of valuable articles written in the three foreign 
languages. I select several. Dr. Soderhjelm 
publishes fragments of the ' Roman de la Belle 
H61ene,' from the MS. of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, fonds francais 12,482 ; Dr. 
Wallenskold: 'Das Verhaltnis zwischen den 
deutschen und den entsprechenden lateini- 
schen Liedern in den ' Carmina Burana ' " ; 
Dr. Lindelof: " Beitrage zur Kenntnis des 
Altnorthumbrischen " ; Ivan Uschakoff : "Zur 
Erklarung einiger franzosischer Verbalfor- 
men " ; J. Ohquist : " Uber einige Schwan- 
kungen im deutschen Sprachgebrauch " ; 
Joos. Mikkola : " Etymologisches " (some Fin- 
nish etymologies). Among the other con- 
tributors we find Messrs. Juutilainen, Gustafs- 
son, and Mesdames Anna Krook and Edla 
Freudenthal (who briefly discusses the much- 
talked-of Method Berlitz). 

Thus, Helsingfors has become one of those 
Universities, in which Modern Philology has 
a representation worthy of the actual impor- 
tance of this study. It would lead me too far 
to enter into more detailed statements, the 
only aim of the present remarks being to 
direct the interest of the reader towards a 
country whose small population, though 
hindered by many circumstances, belongs to 
the most enlightened, and which, in spite of 
its political' connection with a Semi-Asiatic 
power, does not allow itself to be deprived of 
the right of keeping pace with the great civil- 
ized nations on the road of progress. It may 
be expected that the collection of monographs, 
"Finland in the Nineteenth Century," which 
is soon to appear, will afford us who live at a 
distance, a new and interesting insight into 
the intellectual life of this vigorous nation. 

H. Otto. 

Cornell University. 



PROF. EARLE'S DOCTRINE OF BI- 
LINGUALISM. 

Perhaps no period of our English language 
history has been so much misunderstood as 
the period of the Norman Conquest. Very 
extreme views of the most diverse sort are 
found in popular books on the subject, and 
the influence of these is sometimes seen in 
more scholarly works. In regard to the 



French influence upon English it is common- 
ly said that, owing to the union of the two 
races, a habit grew up of coupling synonymous 
words from the two languages, English and 
French, so as to be better understood by both 
elements of the population. So far as I know 
Prof. Earle in his ' Philology of the English 
Tongue ' was the first to make this statement. 
The first edition of this work was published in 
1871, but I quote a somewhat fuller statement 
made in the fifth edition (1892) : 

"77. But we have proofs of more intimate 
association with the French language than 
this amounts to. The dualism of our elder 
phraseology has been already noticed. It is a 
very expressive feature in regard to the early 
relation of English and French. Words run 
in couples, the one being English and the 
other French ; and it is plain that the habit is 
caused by the bilingual state of the population. 
Thus : — act and deed, captive and thrall, head 
and front, nature and kind, mirth and jollity, 
baile and borrowe, head and chief, uncouth 
and strange, disease and wo, meres and 
bounds, huntings and venerye, stedfast and 
stable, ways and means, steeds and palfreys, 
prest and boun. 

It is not an unfrequent thing in Chaucer for 
a line to contain a single fact bilingually 
repeated : 

He was a right good wriht, a carpentere. Prol. 860. 

By forward and by composicioun. Ibid. 850. 

78. Sometimes this feature might escape 
notice from the alteration that has taken place 
in the meaning of words. In the following 
quotation from the Prologue, there are two of 
these diglottisms in a single line : 

A knyght ther was & that a worthy man 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 

The last line contains four nouns to express 
two ideas. 'Trouthe' is 'honour,' and 'fredom' 
is 'curtsye.' .... 

These examples may suffice to show that 
this equivalent coupling of words, one English 
with one French, is no mere accidental or 
rhetorical exuberance. It sprang first out of 
the mutual necessity felt by two races of 
people and two classes of society to make 
themselves intelligible the one to the other." 

Mr. T. Kington OHphant has a suggestion 
of the same thought in his ' Standard Eng- 
lish ' (1873). The following sentence occurs 
in the chapter "On the Inroad of French 
Words into English," p. 229: 

"The preacher may sometimes have trans- 
lated for his flock's behoof, talking of grith 
or pais, rood or croiz, steven or voiz, lof or 
praise, swikeldom or tricherie, stead ox place." 
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In his ' History of the English Language ' 
(p. 138), Prof. H. E. Shepherd adds somewhat 
to previous statements : 

" By its blending of two languages, English 
is enriched with a great variety of synonyms ; 
we may, in fact, be said to have two languages 
in one ; and this bilingual system has formed 
a distinctive feature of our tongue in all stages 
of its history from the time that it was mould- 
ed into harmonious form by the delicate touch 
of Chaucer's masterhand. It is turned to 
good account by the translators of the Holy 
Scriptures, and much of the melodious rhythm 
that characterizes the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Anglican Church must be at- 
tributed to the judicious employment of Saxon 
and Romance synonyms." 

Still another, even more graphic, account of 
this phenomenon occurs in Meiklejohn's 
'History of the English Language,' §33. 

.... "Now arose a strange phenomenon. 
Every man, as Prof. Earle puts it, turned him- 
self, as it were, into a walking phrase book or 
dictionary. When a Norman had to use a 
French word, he tried to put the English word 
for it alongside of the French word ; when an 
Englishman used an English word he joined 
with it the French equivalent. Then the lan- 
guage soon began to swarm with ' yokes of 
words ' ; our words went in couples ; and the 
habit thus begun has continued down even to 
the present day. And thus it is that we pos- 
sess such couples as will and testament; act 
and deed; use and wont; aid and abet. 
Chaucer's poems are full of these pairs. He 
joins together Minting and venery (though 
both words mean exactly the same thing) ; 
nature and kind; cheer e and face; pray and 
beseech ; mirth and jollity. Later on the 
Prayer Book which was written in the years 
1540 to 1549 keeps up the habit; and we find 
the pairs acknowledge and confess ; assemble 
and meet together; dissemble and cloak; 
humble and lowly. To the more English part 
of the congregation the simple Saxon words 
would come home with kindly association ; to 
others, the words confess, assemble, dissemble, 
and humble would speak with greater force 
and clearness." 

We have here reached the climactic state- 
ment of the phenomenon in question. This is 
a startlingly vivid conception of a "walking 
phrase book or dictionary," English-Norman 
or Norman-English as we might at once label 
him if we could hear him talk. Unfortunate- 
ly for this beautiful theory which has been so 
often repeated, it is contrary both to the 
principles of language philosophy, and to the 



facts themselves. For it would be safe to 
reason a priori that an Englishman was not 
then, any more than he is now, so conscious 
in speech as to select words according to their 
etymological relationships, even if he had 
possessed sufficient knowledge to do so. 
Even the scholar today would have great 
difficulty in coupling words on any such ety- 
mological principle. 

But far better than a priori reasoning in 
such a case is a little investigation of the 
facts — an investigation such as none of those 
above quoted seem to have made. I first 
take Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, partly because Prof. Earle makes 
special reference to it, and partly because an 
examination of this portion of the poet's works 
ought fairly to represent his use of these word- 
pairs. In the eight hundred and fifty-eight 
lines of the Prologue there are thirty-eight of 
these practically synonymous word-pairs, and 
these are distributed etymologically as follows: 

1. One French and one English : trouthe 
and honour, fredom and curteisye (46); faire 
and fetisly (124,273); swinken .... and labour 
(186); cure and .... hede (403); caas and 
domes (323) ; poynant and sharp (352) ; holy 
.... and vertuous (515) , gernere and . . . 
binne (593); seed and . . . greyn (596); wright 
.... carpentere (614) ; speke and crye (636) ; 
short and pleyn (790) ; maister and . . . lord 
(837) ; forward and . . . composicioun (848). 

2. Both English: holt and heeth (5); tyme 
and space (35) ; priking and .... hunting 
(191) ; wantoun and . . . merye (208) ; bokes 
and . . . lerninge (300) ; short and quick (306) ; 
war and wys (309) ; fresh and newe (365) ; dyke 
and delve (536) ; faire and wel (539) ; falle or 
happe (585); yeve and lene (61 1) ; blythe and 
glad (846). 

3. Both French: simple and coy (119); 
plesaunt and amiable (138) ; charitable and . . . 
pitous (143) ; patente and . . . pleyn commis- 
sioun (315); physik and . . . surgerie (413); 
bokeler or . . . targe (471); pompe and rever- 
ence (525) ; rudeliche and large (734) ; aventure 
or sort or cas (844). 

Objections might be urged against some of 
these pairs, but in any case the proportion of 
the groups would not be materially changed. 
As they stand sixteen of the thirty-eight ex- 
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amples are French and English, thirteen 
wholly English, and nine wholly French, so 
that less than half could be accounted for on 
Prof. Earle's hypothesis. 

Both Prof. Shepherd, and Prof. Meiklejohn 
mention the Book of Common Prayer as show- 
ing a similar coupling of synonymous terms, 
and for this reason I have taken the trouble 
to examine the facts in this case also. The 
examination has included the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, the Litany and the Prayers 
and Thanksgivings, such comparison being 
made with earlier editions as to show that, in 
this particular, our modern Prayer Book fairly 
represents the original of 1549. We have here 
to take into account that the foreign words 
used in the word-pairs are not always French, 
a few being directly from the Latin. I have 
also excluded some three or four examples of 
triplets. This leaves in the passage mentioned 
sixty-five word-pairs, arranged as follows : 
One foreign (usually French) and one English, 
twenty-six ; both English, eleven ; both foreign 
(usually French), twenty-eight ; showing in 
this case also that less than half of the ex- 
amples come under Prof. Earle's statement. 
For purposes of comparison I cite the ex- 
amples. 

1. One foreign (usually French) and one 
English : dissemble nor cloak ; assemble and 
meet together ; pray and beseech ; pure and 
holy ; vanquish and overcome ; battle and 
murder ; defender and keeper ; scarcity and 
dearth ; plenty and cheapness ; faithfully and 
wisely : peace and happiness ; profess and 
call ; praise and thanksgiving ; acknowledge 
and confess ; goodness and mercy ; rest and 
quietness; evil and mischief; crafts and as- 
saults ; lightning and tempest ; Queen and 
governor ; craft and subtility ; holiness and 
purity ; truth and justice ; dearth and scarcity ; 
cheapness and plenty ; godliness and honesty. 

Down to acknowledge and con/ess the 
foreign word precedes ; from this point the 
English word occurs first. 

2. Both English ; sins and wickedness ; 
health and wealth ; keep and strengthen ; 
knowledge and understanding ; righteousness 
and holiness ; rain and showers ; rain and 
waters ; tied and bound ; goodness and lov- 



ing-kindness ; holiness and righteousness ; 
weak and unworthy. 

3. Both foreign (usually French) : requisite 
and necessary ; erred and strayed ; devices 
and desires ; declare and pronounce ; pardon- 
eth and absolveth ; joy and felicity; desires 
and petitions ; perils and dangers ; advocate 
and meditate ; rule and govern ; honor and 
glory ; erred and are deceived ; necessity and 
tribulation ; prisoners and captives ; troubles 
and adversities ; trust and confidence ; save 
and deliver; guide and govern; office and 
administration ; religion aud piety ; sorts and 
conditions ; afflicted or distressed ; relieved 
and comforted ; praise and glorify ; violent 
and unruly ; quiet and peaceable ; praising 
and magnifying ; lauding and magnifying. 

One other use has been made of this occur- 
rence of word-pairs in Chaucer especially. 
Prof. Lounsbury in his scholarly ' Studies of 
Chaucer ' attempts to prove that Chaucer 
wrote the extant translation of the " Romance 
of the Rose " by considering these word-pairs 
as an element of Chaucer's style. I quote a 
few lines to show how far Prof. Lounsbury 
seems to accept the hypothesis of Prof. Earle. 

"There still remains for consideration 
another characteristic of Chaucer's style which 
is of importance in the discussion of this 
question. It is the tendency he displays to 
use two words practically synonymous to 
denote the same thing. This is not absolute- 
ly peculiar to the poet. Our early literature 
will furnish a number of examples of this dis- 
position on the part of users of language. It 
may have originated from the desire and 
perhaps the necessity of expressing the same 
fact or thought by employing one word from 
the native and one word from the Romance 
element which had come together to form the 
vocabulary of ' the English tongue. But if it 
so originated it did not so continue. Its use 
soon outgrew any possible need as a help to 
comprehension." 

'Studies in Chaucer,' ii, p. 153-154. 

I need not quote further, nor is it necessary 
to attempt any refutation of the argument 
from style since that has been accomplished 
beyond a question by Prof. Kittredge in his 
article on the Authorship of the English Ro- 
mance of the Rose, 1 an article which I did 

1 "Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature." Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Mod. Lang. Departments of 
Harvard University, 1892, pp. 61-62, 
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not see until this paper had been partly 
written. Prof. Kittredge points out conclu- 
sively that these word-pairs are not peculiar 
to Chaucer at all as shown by a comparison 
with 'Beves,' 'Gay,' and 'Arthur and Merlin.' 
I had intended to suggest also that the use 
of these word-pairs in English long antedates 
Chaucer, or even Middle English. Of course, 
in this earlier time no French words occur, 
both words of the pair being English. Take, 
for example, a few pages of Old English in 
'Sweet's Reader,' the well-known account of 
the poet Casdmon. Here in about four pages 
are the following: gemTzrad and geweorpad; 
andswarode and cwtzd" ; cytide and sczgde ; 
monode and IWrde ; stccres and spelles ; song 
and leoS ; synna and mandceda ; betynde and 
geendade; prycced and hefigad; cwceO and 
behead; besides the verbs andswarodon and 
cwtzdon three times in different forms. Prof. 
Hart has also furnished me many similar ex- 
amples of word-pairs in the so-called Alfredian 
Bede, pointing out also that in a great many 
such cases the two words are used to translate 
a single word in the original Latin, 2 another 
point in the use of word-pairs which Prof. 
Lounsbury considers peculiarly Chaucerian. 
The very words he uses in regard to Chaucer 
might be employed with almost equal truth 
of the Bede translation. 

"Every one who examines carefully the 
poet's translation of Boethius will be struck 
by the frequency with which a single noun or 
verb of the Latin is rendered into English by 
two which have little or no difference in their 
meaning." 

'Studies in Chaucer,' ii, p. 154. 

Prof. Kittredge has also pointed out that 
similar phrases are found in Old French (article 
cited above, p. 62, note). 

I have taken so much time to call attention 
to an hypothesis which is fundamentally 
wrong, both because it has been so often 
quoted, and because, I venture the statement, 
it is so peculiarly fascinating to the school- 
master, who seldom investigates for himself 
or even thinks that the published text-book 
may be in error. In conclusion I may sum up 
this paper in the following statements. 

1. Word-pairs in Chaucer and the Norman 

2 See also Height's 'Anglo-Saxon Reader,' p. 202, note it ; 
26-27. 



period are not, as a rule, made up of one Eng- 
lish and one French word. This holds good 
also for the Prayer Book of 1549. With this 
the hypothesis, that the English-French word- 
pairs were used to facilitate communication 
among a "bilingual " population, must fall to 
the ground. 

2. Word-pairs did not originate at the time 
of the conquest as shown by the Old English 
translation of Bede. 

3. They are not peculiar to English itself, 
although they may be more common in our 
literature owing to the large borrowing of 
synonymous or partially synonymous terms. 



Since writing the above my attention has 
been called to two or three other facts in 
regard to the use of these word-pairs or triplets 
in other writers. Dr. Kellner has noted the 
habit in his ' Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax,' p. 22, 

"The fact of two languages existing along 
with each other in the same country at the 
same time — namely, of French and English, 
made tautology in Middle English a necessity. 
Often, when the author of the Ayenbite of 
Innit (A. D. 1340) used a French expression, 
and was not quite sure whether his readers 
would understand his meaning, he took care 
either to add an English word to the French, 
or to paraphrase the French word by several 
English terms when he could not find one that 
exactly conveyed the meaning of the French. 
The same method was followed by all the 
translators of Middle English from Trevisa 
down to Caxton and Malory." 

Ten Brink calls attention to the use of two 
words for one in Wyclif's Bible, ' History of 
English Literature' (translation) vol. ii, p. 27. 
A cursory examination shows that pairs or 
triplets of fairly synonymous words are found 
in Caxton in great numbers, in Fabyan's 
Chronicle, in Berners's Froissart, in Bishop 
Fisher's Sermons and in Archbishop Cram- 
mer's writings. Later writers also show 
something of the same usage. Caxton's use 
of word-pairs has been noticed in the Fore- 
words to the Carial (Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series 54, p. viii), in the Preface 
to Caxton's Eneydos {ibid., 57, p. vi) and in 
Kellner's scholarly Introduction to Caxton's 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine (Ibid., 58, p. cxii). 
In the first Prof. P. Meyer is quoted as follows : 
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"One noticeable peculiarity in Caxton's 
anglicizing of the Curia/, is the habit of 
rendering some of the words of the original 
by two consecutive synonyms, one of them 
being the very word of Chartier, the other a 
more generally accepted English word." Ex- 
amples follow. 

In the Eneydos Mr. Culley says : 

"On the whole, Caxton adhered faithfully 
to his original, as in the latter part of the Pro- 
logue he states he has done, but he often puts 
two words for one, and the language of the 
' Eneydos ' is frequently turgid and exagger- 
ated, epithets being heaped on epithets in a 
marvellous and bewildering manner, and the 
tautological repetition of words is wonderful," 
Examples follow. 

"With regard to Caxton's style, its main 
feature is the tiresome tautology, which is ap- 
parently produced by the translator's desire 
to make as much as he could of his work, to 
render it as showy as possible 

This appears first in the choice of words. 
Generally, one French expression is rendered 
by two consecutive synonyms ; sometimes the 
first of these is the word of the original, some- 
times another ; sometimes one is French and 
the other Saxon ; sometimes one strange the 
other familiar." Examples follow. 

The first and third of these I have been un- 
able to collate with the original. The second 
has been carefully collated by Dr. Furnival 
(see pp. 188-214 °f Eneydos). A comparison 
of this collation with Caxton's translation 
shows that, in addition to what is stated above 
by Mr. Culley, a very large number, of the 
'pairs,' perhaps the largest number, are in the 
original French. This suggests another ex- 
planation of the occurence of word-pairs in 
certain translations. 

I have no time to continue the investigation 
at present, but would suggest that such an in- 
vestigation should take up the following points 
among others : 

1. How frequent is the habit of using word- 
pairs in the older writers of our literature? 

2. How far is it found in translations and 
how far in original works ? 

3. Is the ultimate origin of the habit ex- 
plained by Dr. Kellner's dictum in ' Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax' (p. 21): "Tau- 
tology is the natural vehicle of emphatic 
speech " ? 

Oliver Farrer Emerson. 
Cornell University. 



ROMANCE VERSIFICATION. 

Grundriss der romanischen Philologie. II. 
Band, 1. Abteilung. RomanischeVerslehre. 
Von Edmund Stengel. Strassburg : Karl 
J. Triibner. 1893. 

The publication of Grober's ' Grundriss ' was 
suspended, as our readers are aware, for 
financial reasons, the support not having been 
what was hoped for. The editors had then 
completed the first volume which dealt with 
philology pure and simple. The various 
articles on literature, which were already on 
hand, were obliged to await the appearance 
of more favorable conditions. These seem to 
have come at the present time, and with the 
beginning of the current year two new divi- 
sions of the ' Grundriss ' were issued from the 
Strasburg press. The link which connects the 
two main subjects, philology and literature, is 
the study of versification, and, accordingly, we 
find at the opening of the new series Stengel's 
exposition of the structure of Romance poetry. 
This article, its author states, has been in 
manuscript since 1887, and has been modified 
since that time only where it was necessary. 
So it is clear that the intervening years have 
not changed the views he held at first, but 
have rather given him leisure to fix them 
clearly in his own mind. This fact added to 
the natural qualities of his style makes Sten- 
gel's contribution unusual for directness and 
condensation, qualities which, to be sure, do 
not pass so strongly for merits in the eyes of 
your reviewer, at least. For to further con- 
dense what his pen has put in so compact a 
form, or even merely to outline the theories 
and facts presented, is possible only by 
omissions of minor conclusions, which are 
hardly less interesting and suggestive than 
those which are retained. 

Stengel starts out by calling attention to the 
lack of general treatises on Romance versi- 
fication. His own would be the first attempt 
to arrange the principal laws which it observes, 
and to indicate the most important exceptions 
to them. He also insists on the fact that we 
must discard all ideas of interference from out- 
side in the development of Romance poetry, 
and all notions that the verse of one nation of 
the'Latin race is fundamentally different from 
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